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The Pawn Shop 


Augustus Kahn, sitting in the back room of 
his dusty little pawn shop in the heart of New 
York City, heard the music. It came from the 
inside of the shop, slow, almost dreamlike, as 
if played by one in a trance. Augustus wonder- 
ed who it was. None of his friends could play 
the piano. He got feebly up from his old stool 
and looked into the shop. There, amongst the 
dusty society of the crowded shelves, seated at 
the two legged piano, sat a young man, stooped 
and bedraggled. The raindrops, from the 
street, like tears, still glistened on his face and 
clung to his coat. His black hair hung in his 
face. He had no hat and his coat was an ageing 
garment, frayed and worn, full of holes. His 
shoes had long since seen their day of youth. On 
top, they smiled at the world, but underneath 
they presented cardboard soles to the glimmer- 
ing wetness of the streets. 

“Just another bum,” thought Gus gently to 
himself. ‘‘Probably looking for a dry spot and 
a free cigarette. Might as well stay — just an- 
other bum — ” 

But then Gus saw his face, and suddenly he 
knew. This fellow was different. His skin was 
sallow, his face lean, bigboned, full of deep 
shadows and little lights. His forehead was 
high, his nose straight and classic, his mouth 
deeply sensitive and strangely expressive, and 
his eyes — when Gus saw his eyes he knew. This 
was no ordinary bum. Those eyes, black and 
large, darkringed, set back so deeply — They 
weren’t eyes at all, but bare, unguarded souls, 
hungry and passionate, searching eyes that had 
looked and never found, fought and never con- 
quered; haunted eyes that had seen too much of 
sorrow, known too much of pain and tasted too 
keenly the sharp, piercing sweetness of rapture. 

Gus stood there in the shadows of his little 


shop, held silent and wondering before this 
man whose greatness shone through the tatter- 
ed holes in his coat and lighted his face with a 
glow that held Gus awestruck and a little 
reverent. 

This fellow who sat at his piano and let his 
hands wander so slowly, so wistfully over the 
dusty keys — what did he want? Was he a very 
good musician? Was he a musician at all? 
Seemingly he was deep in another world. He 
hadn’t notice Gus, standing in silent eagerness 
in the shadows. But Gus watched him, care- 
fully and saw his expression suddenly change. 
The little ghost of sadness that had haunted 
it before stole softly away, and in its wake 
danced bright fairies wreathed in smiles. His 
face lit up and shone. Reaching into his tatter- 
ed coat, clusmy in his eagerness, he pulled out 
a worn, frayed piece of music, set it on the 
piano and began to play. Greedily his hands 
grasped the keys, passionately they moved, 
swiftly, strongly as if they held heaven in their 
grasp and were afraid of losing it. His eyes 
shone, magical and bright, full of beautiful, 
untold mysteries and wondrous secrets that 
no one but himself could know; that he could 
tell only in his music. 

On he played, and Gus stood still, silent in 
the shadows. Outside, the misty rain fell like a 
shadow over the faces of the smiling neon signs. 
It was late afternoon. The uneven brick street 
was loud with the honking of auto horns; bright 
with yellow headlights. The sidewalks were 
crowded with busy, chattering people, bustling 
home from work, and the little shops, pushed 
so tightly together, looked uncomfortable. 
Their glass windows were like big eyes wide 
with wonder; their signs like gay hats upon 
their heads. 
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Dirty and narrow, these little shops hud- 
dled tightly together with no room to breathe, 
and at their sides, clasped firmly, were bleak 
iron fire escapes that dropped into nowhere; 
beneath them were dull corrugated trash cans, 
their tops pushed askew to reveal old news- 
papers and ashes and last night’s oranges, 
overflowing and lying silently on the ground, 
visited only by shadow-like skeleton cats; gar- 
bage cans with a stench too harsh and brazen 
for the gentle April scent of the rain. The 
shouts and laughter; the honks and screams and 
screeches of brakes had become part of an- 
other world, a world that was no longer real 
for Gus. They were sounds and scents from a 
faraway world that beat on the door of his 
consciousness and were refused admittance; 
and somehow, standing silently in the shadows, 
Gus knew they would never enter again. 

For as this fellow played the piano Gus 
traveled far from the little shop. His heart 
that had become a work-a-day place of figures 
and facts became young again; began to dance 
and laugh and sing as in the old days. It be- 
came a light and happy place of sunshine and 
bird’s songs and green leaves. The music went 
on. It had been gay at first, and dancing. It had 
taken him to green meadows fraught with 
guardian trees through which the sunlight fil- 
tered to dance, in intricate patterns, a gay and 
golden step upon the grass. He ran across the 
meadows, strong with joy, his heart beating a 
melody that was echoed by the birds, and for a 
moment he was one with nature, glorying in 
its rapture, pulsing with its joy, until he fell 
exhausted upon the ground and lay there pant- 
ing, listening silently to the beat of nature’s 
heart. 

Now the music was mounting; slowly, rhyth- 
mically it grew in strength and fervor; faster, 
louder it rose to a magnificent crescendo and 
opened into a melody that wrapt itself around 
his heart and gathered him up closer to God; 


and for a moment he was to know a pang of 
rapture that was akin to heaven, a glory that 
left him breathless and tense as though he had 
glimpsed eternity. It was as if he stood high on 
some mountain far above the world and all 
about him lay the mists, melancholy and moistly 
grey, weaving and curling like myriad ghosts 
in some magical mystical witches dance. Breath- 
lessly he watched the mists rise and fall, then 
rise again higher and higher, faster and faster 
they swirled till they had engulfed the moun- 
tain in their curling fingers and all the world 
was a panorama of swirling, dancing intangible 
grey mist until suddenly, with music of aching, 
rapturous sweetness the mists fell back and the 
sun burst through, golden and glorious like the 
face of God. 

All this Gus saw as he stod so silently in the 
dusty shadows. He was no longer conscious of 
the player. He had forgotten his surroundings. 
He knew nothing; thought nothing; felt noth- 
ing but the music that throbbed in his temples 
and ached in his heart and brought beauty back 
to his tired soul. 

“Buddy, hope you didn’t mind my using the 
piano. I had one once; used to write music; but 
I had to hock mine too. Maybe someday hey, 
you got a cigarette?” 

Mechanically Gus gave him one, lit it for 
him and dully watched him leave the pawn shop, 
pause a moment at the door then disappear into 
the gently sighing rain. Gus never saw him 
again, so he could never tell him, never thank 
him for bringing heaven into his dusty hell; for 
bringing a song to his heart that had burned 
like a flame deep within him, radiating a glo* 
that kindled in his eyes and shone in his f acc 
and made people stop and wonder a moment 
how Augustus Kahn, a Russian Jew who owned 
a musty Pawn Shop in lower New York could 
emulate a glow of almost God-like radiance. 

Betsy Hopkins 
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MR. SPENDER AND THE ANGEL 


Mr. Spender was glad that school was start- 
ing— that is, if Mr. Spender could be glad. He 
was often annoyed and, occasionally, satisfac- 
torily pleased, but it is doubtful that his rigidly 
disciplined little soul indulged in emotion so 
unrestrained as gladness. At any rate, Mr. 
Spender was prepared. He had been in his 
office since long before eight o’clock, and he 
had absolute assurance that the flag would be 
properly raised and that the chapel and class- 
rooms would be in order. It was September 
eighth, school was starting, and Edward Gar- 
lington Spender was Superintendent of City 
Schools. 

Both Mr. Spender and the Board of Educa- 
tion knew that Crittendon’s two thousand in- 
habitants did not constitute a “city.” They 
were also cognizant of the fact that Crittendon 
posseseed but one school, a sprawling brick- 
veneered edifice which distributed knowledge 
indiscriminately among Crittendon’s younger 
generation whose ages varied as widely as the 
school curriculum. But Mr. Spender and the 
Board liked to see “Superintendent of City 
Schools” on the office door and printed on the 
school stationery. As far as Crittendon was con- 
cerned, the title was also written right down 
the front of Mr. Spender. 

The Superintendent nervously pulled out his 
watch. Twenty-five minutes after eight. Every 
member of his faculty should be in place. There 
would be Miss Malone in the first grade (this 
would be her thirty-first year), Miss Haw- 
thorne in the second, Mrs. Jones in the third, 
and Miss Evans in the fourth. 

He paused in his mental roll call to question 
the qualification of Miss Evans. The fourth 
grade teacher had resigned at the last of Au- 
gust, and the Board had elected Miss Evans 


before he had returned from his vacation. She 
was the niece of the chairman, and, under such 
circumstances, it seemed to the Board that the 
approval of Edward Garlington Spender was 
superfluous. Miss Evans might well prove a 
problem. All the others had been elected upon 
his recommendation. They knew his methods. 
Miss Evans was an intruder and would doubt- 
less prove to be a problem. 

The little man went to the window. Soon they 
would be coming from all directions. The old 
school was an irrestible magnet. In new plaid 
dresses and new shoes and white shirts, the 
children would stream toward it like little pins. 
Mr. Spender had watched the procession for 
sixteen years, and he had observed that it never 
varied. There were always those who returned 
jubilantly and those who sauntered back reluc- 
tantly. There w r ere always the new first-graders. 
The little girls usually held the hands of moth- 
ers who had worked to achieve an expression 
of combined joy and sorrow. The little boys 
usually walked ahead of their parents as if to 
disclaim any responsibility for being escorted 
to school by adults. There would be the adoles- 
cents — the boys who had suddenly developed 
long legs and gruff voices and the girls who 
had learned to tease and giggle appealingly 
and effectively. In his opening day chapel 
talk, Mr. Spender would welcome them all. 

The talk, like the procession of children, 
never varied. There was first the welcoming 
of new children and their parents. Then Mr. 
Spender, in his thin, rasping voice, would ex- 
tol the value of education and the limitless 
opportunity offered in the Crittendon Public 
School. There would be a bit of profundity 
from Matthew Arnold before Mr. Spender 
would conclude with an exhortation to his 
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young students to increase in wisdow. The 
fact that the speech never penetrated the ears 
of ninety per cent of his “young students” did 
not greatly disturb Mr. Spender. It was deliver- 
ed for the benefit of the faculty and the par- 
ents, and, most of all, for the benefit of Mr. 
Spender, himself. 

He turned from the window. Miss Evans 
indeed! She had not even appeared at yester- 
day’s faculty meeting. She had called, of 
course, to say that she had a wretched cold, and 
Mr. Spender had rasped directions to her over 
the telephone. 

Edward Garlington Spender had reason to 
be jealous and cautious whenever his school was 
concerned, for without the school he could not 
exist. “He’s a queer duck,” they said of him in 
Crittendon. Indeed there was little about the 
five feet, six inches of middle-aged, shriveled 
mediocrity to inspire confidence in a townspeo- 
ple distrustful of too much “book sense.” The 
Kiwanis Club had asked him to join years be- 
fore, but somehow he never mastered the tech- 
nique of back-slapping. The town boosters 
found informal acquaintance with the little man 
impossible. Not one of them called him “Ed.” 
The most audacious of them all, with a meas- 
ure of respect and disdain, referred to him as 
“The Professor.” 

He did not mind. In his humble, unassuming 
way, he reminded himself, he was the most im- 
portant public figure in Crittendon. Lately he 
had to remind himself quite often — almost 
every night at a quarter past nine when he had 
finished eating his supper and reading his news- 
paper, just before he picked up the Educator's 
Journal or a “good book.” 

There was a knock at the door. Mr. Spender 
sat down executively at his desk before calling 
out, “Come in." 

u At first she just stood there. Then she said, 
“T m Angela Evans." That was the way the 


Angel walked into the life of Edward Garling- 
ton Spender. 

He was speechless. He had spoken intelli- 
gently with teachers, with parents, and with bad 
little boys who had to be punished, but he had 
no experience in conversing with Angels. “Har- 
rumph,” he said unconvincingly. 

“I’m afraid I’m a little late,” Miss Evans 
continued. “This horrid cold, you know.” 

The Superintendent did not know. He knew 
only that she had short taffy-colored hair and 
pale, hollow cheeks, and that something in his 
narrow chest was turning cartwheels. 

“I’ll show you the fourth grade room. The 
children will begin coming in.” 

The Angel spoke again. “Mr. Spender, I’m 
terribly glad to meet you finally. I was terribly 
disappointed about the faculty meeting. This 
is the first time I’ve taught, you know, and I’m 
terribly excited about it.” Her words came out 
in little explosive gasps. 

“We’re quite happy to have you on our 
staff,” Mr. Spender said stiffly. Then he real- 
ized he was still sitting, and he jumped to his 
feet. “Your room is just down the hall.” 

Later he tried to remember what he had said. 
He supposed he had explained about the rec- 
ords and the books which were all ready to be 
distributed and the schedule. He supposed he 
had, but he couldn’t be sure. He could only be 
sure that her eyes were violet blue and that she 
was little — little even for an Angel. 

All the opening days had been alike. There 
was always the confusion of getting everyone 
into chapel, the silence, and the inevitable 
speech of welcome. Today was different. Mr. 
Spender walked carefully into the chapel room. 
There were little clouds around his feet. He 
could not hear the noise about him because a 
gold harp was playing near his ear. Then it 
was time for the talk. 

He said, “Since this is the first day, school 
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will be dismissed as soon as the teachers make 
out their rolls. I wish you all a most successful 
year.” 

Old Miss Malone gasped. Only yesterday 
Mr. Spender had announced that he had always 
believed in getting off to a good, full day right 
at the beginning. 

“Let’s get down to work," he’d said. 

Miss Malone herded her first graders and 
their parents from the chapel. In her fifty- 
three years, she had learned that men were not 
to be depended upon, but she had thought Mr. 
Spender was different. 

The Superintendent returned to his little of- 
fice. He did not visit the classrooms. He did 
not speak to the parents who were leaving the 
building. He did not call the janitor. He sat at 
his desk and listened to the harp. 

That night he could not swallow the broth 
his mother set before him. “I think I’d like a 
steak.” he announced. 

Mrs. Spender sputtered. “Why Edward, you 
haven’t eaten meat at night in years! With your 
digestive trouble, what would Dr. Biddle say?” 
The old woman smiled at her son. “There is a 
nice piece of beef in the ice box." 

After consuming meat, potatoes, green peas, 
biscuits, and two cups of coffee, Mr. Spender 
pushed back his chair and walked into his room. 
He lifted his chest, drew in his abdomen, and 
looked at himself in the mirror. Then he care- 
fully combed his hair over the bald spot on top 
of his egg-shaped head and took off his steel- 
rimmed spectacles. He called to his mother in 
a voice not so rasping as usual. “I’m going down 
to the drug store to get a cigar.” 

When Mrs. Spender arrived at the front 
door, he was gone. Her mouth fell open. Ed- 
ward never wasted time at the drug store, and 
he never smoked cigars. 

But school bells still ring at nine, even after 
one meets an Angel, and Mr. Spender did not 
neglect his duties. He held a faculty meeting, 


he reported to the Board, and he punished Hi- 
ram Franklin for throwing an eraser during 
his Latin class. There was still time to slip into 
the fourth grade and observe Miss Evans’ 
teaching methods. 

She always smiled when he came in. “Let’s 
show Mr. Spender just how well we can read,” 
she would say. Then she’d call on the brightest 
children in the class. 

Mr. Spender would sit in a back seat and 
watch her. Her voice was low and breathy. She 
was excited about everything — geography and 
arithmetic and spelling. She tossed her head 
when she was trying very hard to explain some- 
thing really difficult like long division. The taf- 
fy curls would bob up and down on her little 
head. After a while, Mr. Spender would slip 
away, and she would smile at him again. 

There was something special in the smile. It 
was a secret language between them, and it said 
whatever Mr. Spender wanted it to. 

Sometimes it said, “I do hope you’re pleased. 
I’m so young and inexperienced, but I do want 
you to be pleased with me.” Again it would say, 
“You’re so wise and strong. I know you’ll pro- 
tect me.” But best of all, the smile said to Mr. 
Spender, “We’re two conspirators, aren’t we? 
We have a whole world between us that nobody 
else knows about. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

Then it happened ! Edward Garlington Spen- 
der held the Angel in his arms. He was sitting 
in his office preparing the monthly report and 
wondering if Hiram Franklin should be ex- 
pelled. There was a knock at the door. Jim 
Roberts burst in before Mr. Spender could say 
“Come in.” 

The little boy said excitedly, “Miss Evans 
has fainted! She started to raise the window 
and she just fell down on the floor.” 

Mr. Spender jumped to his feet. He could 
have called for help. He could have called a 
doctor. But he ran down the hall to the fourth 
grade. 
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She lay on the floor in a crumpled heap of 
blue linen dress and taffy colored hair. Mr. 
Spender lifted her in his arms. Her eyelids flut- 
tered, and she made a little moan. 

“Oh, Angel! Angel 1” he murmured voice- 
lessly. He carried her to the teachers’ lounge 
and laid her carefully on the couch. 

Miss Malone had heard the noise, and she 
marched right behind the Superintendent. Mr. 
Spender was no match for such militant femi- 
ninity, and he withdrew to his office across the 
hall. The Angel was ninety pounds of warm, 
white flesh, and he had held her in his arms. He 
was strong and brave and young! 

Miss Malone reported matter-of-factly that 
Miss Evans had regained consciousness. “I 
don’t think she’ll want to teach any more to- 
day, but she’ll be all right. She just didn’t eat 
any breakfast.” Miss Malone sniffed. 

“Thank you, Miss Malone. I’ll take her 
home. Of course she shouldn’t walk.” 

In the little Ford, Miss Evans seemed quite 
herself. “How terribly stupid of me,” she said. 
“I don’t know why I fainted. All of a sudden 
I felt dizzy. It’s terribly sweet of you to bring 
me home.” 

She flashed the smile that said to Mr. Spen- 
der, “You’re wonderful! To think that you 
picked me up in your arms and carried me 
safely.” 

The Superintendent realized five minutes 
later that he had passed Mrs. Lester’s board- 
ing house where the Angel lived two blocks 
back. 

That night Mr. Spender had the most re- 
markable dream. The school was on fire. After 
all the children were out, someone cried, “The 
Angel’s still in there!” He dashed into the 
flames. The dream became confused here be- 
cause the school had become Mrs. Lester’s 
boarding house. She was lying on a burning bed, 
and he had taken her in his arms. The Board 


of Education cheered as Mr. Spender reached 
safety. 

That autumn was the loveliest Mr. Spender 
had ever known. He had always recognized the 
turning leaves and October blue sky as physical 
facts. Now the earth, clothed in riotous color, 
possessed spiritual significance just beyond his 
realm of understanding. Living was tantalizing, 
fascinating, and Mr. Spender wanted to possess 
all the color, all the life. 

As the earth changed from dead summer 
green to brighter hues, he changed. One of the 
backslapping Kiwanians swore he had heard 
“The Professor” laugh. Mrs. Spender failed to 
remind her son of his digestive trouble and diet. 
The students began to talk to him in the hall. 

The Superintendent devised a thousand 
schemes for being with Miss Evans. The most 
practical one was offering to take her home 
when she stayed after school. On one such trip 
he asked, “Do you really enjoy teaching, Miss 
Evans ?” 

She gasped, “Why, of course I do ! I love it. 
But every woman wants a home and children 
of her own, Mr. Spender.” Then she smiled. 

His heart swelled in his narrow chest until 
his vest buttons were endangered. He wanted 
to tell her of his love, to swear eternal devotion. 
But he could find no words. 

That night he began to search for them, and 
three days later the declaration was complete. 
He had borrowed extensively from Robert 
Browning and John Keats, but the sentiment 
was real and all his own. Now the problem lay 
in deciding on the time and place to approach 
her. There should be a garden in the moon- 
light and roses climbing over a white trellis. 
Mr. Spender decided on Friday night in Mrs. 
Lester’s sitting room. 

Friday afternoon was eternity stretched like 
a rubber band. He almost called her. Then he 
decided that a coup d’etat would be more effec- 
tive. 
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At eight o’clock he was ringing Mrs. Lester’s 
doorbell. His shriveled, fortyish mediocrity 
was disguised in a tweed suit (he always wore 
blue serge). He smelled faintly of old leather 
and fresh pine. At least, that’s what the adver- 
tisement said. 

Mrs. Lester sailed to the door. “I’m certain- 
ly glad you came, Professor. I hated to call you. 
I’m ashamed to admit what’s been going on 
under my own roof 1” 

' Called me?” 

"Your mother said she’d tell you to come 
just as soon as you came in. There’s no use 
beating around the bush. That little hussy left 
with him. Just packed her bag and lcftl Angela 
Evans just eloped with that traveling photog- 
rapher!” 


That was the way she walked out of Mr. 
Spender’s life. 

But one is never the same after an encounter 
with an Angel. Mr. Spender’s digestive trouble 
did not return. After a while, he began to laugh 
again, and he did not forget how to swap 
stories with the Kiwanians. He liked to joke 
with the students. 

The next year Mr. Spender married Miss 
Helen Bigelow. She taught Latin and was no 
longer young. Her hrown hair was streaked 
with grey, and her legs were thick. She made 
no claim to the ethereal. She was a pleasant 
woman. Edward Garlington Spender asked no 
more; he had once possessed an Angel. 

Jane Anne Mallet 


Black is the night, but blacker still the day. 
Night’s darkness only half-conceals 
The darkness of the day. 

Idle is the monster now — 

That great tempestuous dragon whom men call 
Machinery; 

And in this valley where 
So short a time ago 

IV ere smoke and sweat and cursing men 
The night air, pure and still, 

Has cast a mantle o’er the raucous day. 

Ruby Layson 
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AFTERMATH 


Mr. Fellows rose, attempting to clear his 
grating voice, “Ahem — Brothers, first before 
us to day, Aaaa-hem, is the matter, the very 
important matter of who, ahem, whom is to 
be our new Sunday School Superintendent.” 
Three other men sat around the worn, brown 
table. They regarded him with varying shades 
of interest. Mr. Fellows had proclaimed the 
words so pompously. Jed Barnwell stopped 
tracing a yellow scratch that ran zigzag across 
the table, opened his mouth slightly, and exam- 
ined the words instead. Jasper Smith attempt- 
ed not to let the pleased feeling that welled 
inside him show. Mr. Fellows had discussed the 
matter with him privately before the meeting. 
He tightened his face muscles so that his eyes 
seemed even closer together. Dr. Kelsey took 
a deep breath preparatory toward speech. He 
let it out slowly as Mr. Fellows continued. “Be- 
fore we go farther into this matter, I would 
like for us to realize in our minds, ahem, how 
important the religious training of our young 
people, ahem, is. For as our dear Savior has 
said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me.’ 
Our children’s minds must be formed in the 
right way.” 

Jaspar Smith inserted, “Bring up a child in 
the way he shall go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” 

Amen added Dr. Kelsey. Jed Barnwell 
looked at Jaspar admiringly. 

Mr. Fellows was not pleased with the inter- 
ruption. Ahem, I have discussed this matter 
with a member of our congregation whose 
opinions we all admire—” Jaspar Smith looked 
down at the floor modestly. “Mrs. Thomas, 
who, unfortunately could not meet with us to- 
day. She has suggested that we appoint Harvey 
Shell as the leader of our young people. Have 


any of you other suggestions? Dr. Kelsey, what 
have you to say about this suggestion?" 

Dr. Kelsey’s confidence boomed out with 
gravity. “I had not thought of Harvey in this 
particular aspect. He is good, should I say, wit! 
children. He has taught in our Sunday School 
longer and more faithfully than any of oir 
other teachers. I think he deserves the pos- 
tion.” 

Mr. Fellows turned to Jaspar Smith. ‘‘Mr 
Smith, what do you say?” 

Jaspar had recovered from the shock Mr 
Fellows had dealt him. He prepared to vindi- 
cate himself on Harvey Shell. He began in his 
high nasal voice. “Mr. Fellows, we must re- 
member that he is blind. Of course he has mud) 
of his material transcribed into Braille, but 
the discipline in the classes must be maintained. 
There was an incident in one of his classes 
which I think would prove my point. It is a 
unfortunate incident and it pains me to tell of 
if. It seems that the other Sunday, about two 
ago, a new girl visited the class. Harvey al- 
ways has his chair in the same place and she 
moved it back and sat in it. When Harvey hid 
finished reading the scripture and went to sit 
in it, he just sat on the floor. I heard the racket 
and went in to see about it. The children coul- 
hardly control themselves with laughter an- 
Harvey was laughing too. I lectured them thor- 
oughly on such naughtiness. Incidents like that 
are bound to happen.” 

Dr. Fellows shook his head gravely. “Wha 
do you think Mr. Barnwell?” 

Jed looked up startled. He had been won- 
dering when the meeting would be over. He 
had just figured that Mr. Fellows would ha« 
three more points for discussion and each would 
take thirty minutes. “I, er, think that Harvey 
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could, er, do a good job. Besides who else is 
there?” The rest of the teachers are just be- 
ginning and — .” 

Dr. Kelsey interrupted impatiently. “Why 
don’t we let Harvey be superintendent, but give 
him an assistant?” Jed looked at Dr. Kelsey ad- 
miringly. 

Mr. Fellows cleared his throat. “That would 
solve the problem. In fairness Harvey should 
have the position due to his long service. The 
assistant could do most of the work. Do we all 
agree on Harvey Shell, as our new Sunday 
School Superintendent? I’m sure I have Mrs. 
Thomas’s vote.” 

Harvey sat in the deep wicker chair on the 
screen porch. He was of medium height. His 
features were well shaped. His nose was thin 
and straight. His chin was cut with confidence. 
His eyes were closed. The lids were smooth, as 
if they had never been used. His face seemed 
almost a mask. Only his lips were soft with 
the weakness, the vulnerability of the blind. He 
could hear the clatter and bang from the garage 
across the street. Voices drifted up to him. The 
head mechanic shouted to his helper to bring 
him an automobile part. The helper’s voice was 
muffled and echoed by the building, while the 
mechanic’s shout came to him freely. The sky 
must be clear today. When the sky was cloudy 
voices didn’t bounce. He felt in his lap for the 
book that rested there. He slid his fingers over 
the smooth cover, until they came to the blunt 
sides. He lifted the cover and curled his fingers 
over the sharp edges of the pages inside. His 
book marker was somewhere in the middle. He 
found it and opened the novel. His fingers 
moved lightly over the braille. He* was lost in 
the maze of words that had no meaning to his 
senses. His imagination was not developed 
enough for him to comprehend lengthy descrip- 
tive phrases. He stopped at one of them. “Ver- 
dant green hillsides that over-flowed into the 


blue of the horizon.” He couldn’t remember 
what “verdant green” looked like. Plays were 
easier to read. Conversation was the only me- 
dium he could understand. Today was the day 
that Alice Jordan read to him. He winced at 
the thought. Maybe she would forget it as she 
frequently did. But then she would read longer 
the next time to make up for it. Alice Jordan 
was inevitable. Her voice would drone on until 
the twang of it beat against his brain. The little 
gasp for breath, the conscious emphasis of a 
pointless phrase would beat against his brain 
until he would lose control. He w r ould speak 
abruptly. She would answer patronizingly, re- 
minding him of her charity. He stiffened as he 
heard the thin patter of footsteps on the ce- 
ment walk. The rhythm indicated a group of 
people. Visitors for Aunt Pattie. He rose and 
walked to the screen door. 

A voice boomed close to his ear. It startled 
him. “How are you, Harvey?” 

Harvey opened the door. “How are you, Dr. 
Kelsey? Won’t you come in?” 

Dr. Kelsey chuckled mirthlessly. “Knew who 
I was, didn’t you? Jed Barnwell and Jaspar 
Smith are with me. We’d like to talk to you a 
few minutes, if you aren’t busy.” 

“No, I’m not. Let’s sit down here on the 
porch. Aunt Pattie’s away and her maid didn’t 
come this morning or I’d ask you in.” 

Jaspar Smith’s nasal tones came out pat- 
ronizingly. “This will suit us fine, just fine. 
Here’s your chair, Harvey. No, not there, here. 
I moved it so you would be in front of it. There 
now.” 

Jed Barnwell fumbled for his chair. We, 
er, we have just come from the steward’s meet- 
ing at the church. We — ” 

Dr. Kelsey interrupted him. “We elected sev- 
eral new officers at the meeting and we came to 
ask you if you would accept the position of 
Sunday School Superintendent.” 
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Jaspar Smith rushed in impatiently. “We 
plan to ask Mrs. Stackley to be your assistant. 
She can handle any of the details, anything 
which you, ah, you, ah, don’t feel like doing. 

Dr. Kelsey took control. “What Jed means, 
is that the Sunday School has grown so in re- 
cent years, that we feel it will be necessary for 
the next Superintendent to have an assistant to 
help him with the business end of the position. 
You have served long and faithfully in the de- 
partment. We know that you would handle the 
job well. Shall I tell Mr. Fellows that you ac- 
cept?” 

Harvey turned his blind eyes toward Dr. 
Kelsey. It was effective. Dr. Kelsey recoiled. 
“No, Dr. Kelsey, I don’t think you had better 
tell Mr. Fellows that I accept the position. You 
see I have been thinking about going to Atlanta 
soon and living up there.” 

Jaspar Smith was flustered. He demanded 
“What could you do up there? Everybody 
knows you here and well, frankly, I imagine it 
would be rather hard for you to get about in 
Atlanta.” 

Harvey’s voice was low and sure. “I have 
friends up there. Atlanta is almost as familiar 
to me as Middleton is. I plan to run a news 
stand. The business is quite lucrative I’m told.” 

Jaspar was indomitable. “But you have such 
a nice set up here. Miss Pattie’s so kind to you. 
She—.” 

Dr. Kelsey had recovered his tact. “She’s 
getting old, and she will need you more and 
more. You have an outstanding position in the 
church. We need you more and more. The 
church has few men who have served as long 
and as faithfully as you have.” 

Jed Barnwell spoke timidly. “I tell you what, 
Harvey, er, what do you say, er, about us tell- 
ing Mr. Fellows, er, that you will decide as 
soon as you, er, can?” 

Dr. Kelsey prepared to end the conversation. 


“Then we will tell Mr. Fellows to wait awhile 
on the announcement. He had hoped to put it in 
this week’s bulletin, but we’ll wait a week or 
two, on your decision. Well, we can’t stay. Wc 
have some other matters to attend to this after- 
noon. No, now don’t get up Harvey. We know 
our way out." 

Harvey sat motionless with his book between 
his hands as their footsteps echoed into the 
street. His soft mouth had twisted into a sar- 
donic grin, strangely incongruent with his 
bland face. He was sick inside. Word and voice 
tones made such an acute impression on him. 
He could decipher these men by their greet- 
ings. He was almost ashamed that he could. He 
was more ashamed of what he saw. They blun- 
dered on hypocritically, ignorant that with each 
patronizing word he damned them. Their petti- 
ness and avarice must show in their faces. He 
wondered why he had never seen it when he 
could have. In defense he had blurted out those 
foolish words about a newstand in Atlanta. He 
had never mentioned it even to himself before. 
Naturally the steward’s board annoyed him. 
Every succeeding generation of the stewards 
board had. They often told him he served long 
and faithfully. He attempted to rationalize the 
sick anger away. Miss Pattie had suggested the 
work for him. She had told the board, in her 
stiff, wry voice, “Harvey needs to have an in- 
terest now that he is home from the war. He 
is good with children especially adolescents. 
I’ve seen to it that he knows his Bible. He can 
take my class. When do you want him to be- 
gin?” That was when Miss Pattie’s husband 
had died. When she had gone into active 
mourning for him. Miss Pattie enjoyed her 
mourning so much more than her church work. 
He wondered how long the town would let her 
hold the pose. Richard Shell had been dead six 
years. Miss Pattie was in Atlanta now buying 
another angel for his tomb. 
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Meanwhile he had served long and faith- 
fully. Those stupid dreams that came from ro- 
mantic books had ceased to haunt him. He was 
blind and he had become a Sunday School teach- 
er. He could not become a Sunday School Su- 
perintendent. Alice Jordan would continue read- 
ing to him three afternoons a week. He could 
hear Alice’s whiny voice, “I feel that that is 
one way I can do some good. I've always loved 
to read so myself, that I feel I should share it 
with some one else who needs it.” 

Miss Pattie would continue to insist on put- 
ting out his clothes every morning. She would 
say, "Harvey, I think the blue striped suit with 
this red speckled tie would be right for today. 
Your socks should match. Now tell me, how do 
you like these blue silk ones? It’s a lovely day 
today and I want you to go down town and get 
me some groceries. But you be back soon.” 

Miss Pattie had never trusted him out of her 
sight, since that time, that time he had gone to 
Atlanta. He had been home from the hospital 
only a few months. They had persuaded him at 
the hospital that once he got adjusted to civilian 
life — , funny you never heard the words “civi- 
lian life” anymore. It’s easy to forget a war. 
They had persuaded him and he had believed 
them. Until one morning he had gone down 
town to get the groceries. The clerk had insist- 
ed on waiting on him first and then on having 
the groceries delivered by the boy at the store. 
He had walked out of the grocery store with 
empty hands. He had gone into the drugstore 
and bought a ticket to Atlanta. The bus was 
there. He had had only to climb aboard it. The 
ride was long and calm. He had felt he was rid- 
ing into eternity. He had had memories of the 
road all along the way. That was when he could 
still remember the road to Atlanta. At first 
when he was alone in the bus station he had felt 
as if each step were taken on a tight rope high 
in a circus tent. Then a heavy, dark burden had 


been lifted off his brain. The crowd had packed 
closely around him. The unfeeling, indifferent 
crowd had gathered him in their midst and 
swept him forward with their confidence. No 
one sympathized, pitied. He could still remem- 
ber the indifference as if it were a caress. He 
had come home blithely. He hadn’t felt blind 
anymore until Miss Pattie had angrily remind- 
ed him he was. The trip seemed impossible now. 
He wouldn’t have the courage to walk the 
streets of Atlanta alone now. He had forgotten 
the courage of the newly blind. Besides he had 
never walked out of the grocery store with 
empty hands again. 

He swallowed. His mouth was dry with bit- 
terness. His brain must be parched with it. The 
odd personal relationship people assume toward 
the blind. Their voices overflowed with pity. 
They had no right to do it. What claim had 
they, to force their charity on him? He was 
blind. They weren’t. There was no connection 
between them. He didn’t want to sit up like a 
mind reader and examine their stupid egos. He 
felt contaminated by his knowledge. He strug- 
gled inwardly to control his rage. It was like 
fighting a gigantic spider web, a web woven 
of soft words, and sweet voices. 

The awkward clump of slingback heels 
aroused him. “Alice Jordan and damn if I 
know where the book is,” he thought angrily. 

“Hellooo there Harvey. Are you out on the 
porch?” Her voice was sirupy. 

Harvey answered matter-of-factly. “Y es, 
Alice. Come on in.” 

“I’m sorry I’m so late. I had to wait till 
Mother came home from her Bridge club to 
get the car.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. How have you been 
Alice? Miss Pattie said you were sick yester- 
day.” 

“I’m all right now. There really wasn t any- 
thing wrong but you know how Mother is. She 
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puts me to bed every time I even frown.” 

“You sit down out here while I go get the 
book.” 

“No, let me do it. Just tell me where it is and 
I’ll have it for you in a minute.” 

“Well, there’s no use in our arguing about it. 
I’m not sure where it is. Suppose we both go 
upstairs. I have an idea where it is and you can 
tell me if I’m right.” Harvey opened the door 
into the hall with confidence. Alice followed un- 
easily down the dark narrow hall. He could tell. 
At the stairs he paused. “I think the book is up 
in my room,” he explained. Alice took his arm 
to guide him. She felt his stiffen, but she did 
not know it was with angry pride. “Never mind 
that. The stairs are not very wide and I’m used 
to going up them by myself.” 

Alice apologized. “I’m sorry. I know you 
like to be independent.” 

Harvey didn’t answer. He was dreading the 
top step. There were seventeen and he usually 
counted them as he went up. Alice had inter- 
fered with that. He would have to guess 
whether he had reached it or not. The slick 
railing turned into the post under his hand. The 
room was about two steps over and three to 
the right. His foot caught and he stumbled. He 
had guessed wrongly. Alice steadied him. Her 
voice was soonthing. “Now Harvey. Tell me 
which way to go and we’ll get the book a lot 
easier.” 

The uncertainty that always followed a 
mistake welled up inside him. When he took a 
breath to speak, he realized that his anger had 
held his lungs tense for some time. “It’s the 
first door to the right.” 

Alice whined in his ear. “Good — ness it’s 
dark up here.” 

“Yes, Aunt Pattie keeps the blinds down as 
no one uses this part of the house but me. My 
room is lighter.” He felt the carpet rise under 
his feet. The door must have been open. 


Alice strained out her delight. “Oh, what i 
nice room. You have such a nice view. Oh— and 
you must be so comfortable up here with every- 
thing arranged so well. Did Miss Pattie fix it 
up?” 

Her nervousness annoyed him. He felt anger 
rising inside as if it had never risen before. Ht 
spoke calmly. “I think the book is over in the 
bookcase to the right. About in the fourth 
shelf.” 

Alice attempted to drown her discomfort in 
words. “It’s blue with gold letters. I’ll find it 
in a second. Hmnnn. You have so many blue 
books. They all look alike.” She slid the books 
in and out of the case with curt jerky noises. 

“Do you see it?” 

“No, I don’t seem to find it. Maybe its down- 
stairs.” 

“No, I don’t think it is. Look and see if you 
see anything else there you’d like to read.” 

Her whine was an overtone of uneasiness. 
“No. Let’s look downstairs and see what we 
can find. Let’s go on down stairs.” 

Her tone aroused a strange resentment in 
him. He had forgotten that Alice must be an 
old maid now. He remembered her as a thin- 
faced girl w'ith straggly brown hair several 
years older than he was. She probably wore her 
hair back from her face now. Her long nose 
must stand out even more prominently. He 
never had thought of the way she must look. 
Her nasal whine had represented her dullness 
to him. There was probably something much 
worse about her that he had missed he thought 
bitterly. “Harvey, don’t just stand there. You 
act as if you are in a trance or something. Lets 
go back down stairs.” 

Her voice was frightened now. Was she 
afraid of him? He answered slowly, “All right 
Alice, let’s go.” But he didn’t move. 

“After all Harvey, the book isn’t up here. 
There’s no need to just stay up here.” Why 
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didn’t she lead him down then? He was blind, 
wasn’t he? If she touched him, he might grab 
her arm. He might try something improper. 
Alice always skipped certain passages in books. 
But he was blind. There was no reason why she 
should skip passages or be afraid of him. She 
was afraid. He could feel her terror. She had 
forgotten that he was a Sunday School teacher, 
that he had to use braille even to read. Her 
perverted little brain couldn’t see any better 
than his. In the morning on the street, she 
would stop and help him to cross. She would 
read to him in the afternoons. She would force 
that odd personal relation on him because he 
was blind, less than she was. Suddenly Alice 
seemed to represent that heavy dark burden 
that pressed on his brain. She was w hat he want- 
ed to escape. She formed a part of the net of 
spider webs that Miss Pattie had built around 
him. She was afraid of him up here in his bed- 
room. She was blind to what he was. Her eyes 
were dimmed by her petty standard of moral- 
ity. He turned his blind eyes on her. His voice 
was slow, menacing, “Come over here, Alice.” 
He felt her terror. “Come over here, Alice. 
Take my arm so I can know where you are. 
Your arm is soft Alice. The soft arm of char- 
ity, shall I call it? The bed, my bed is in that 
direction, isn’t it?” 

Alice’s voice quavered. “You’re hurting my 
arm. You’re hurting me, Harvey.” 

“Charity leans heavily on you, doesn’t it 
Alice? You didn’t realize, did you, that objects 
of charity have feelings, lust for instance?” 

“Harvey, what are you saying? You’re talk- 
ing crazy. Let go of my arm. I’m going down- 


stairs. Let go I” 

“I’m only holding your arm Alice, as you’ve 
held mine, many a time crossing the street. I’m 
only going to do what I can for you, just as 
you’ve done what you could for me.” 

“Harvey, let go of me. Quit pulling me. The 
door isn’t that way. You’re going toward the 
bed. You’re — I’ll scream. I’ll — .” 

Harvey’s hand went over her mouth. He 
could feel the flesh give beneath the force of 
his fingers. He caught her hands that were 
flaying in the air wildly. He twisted one arm 
behind her back. He bent her backward slowly, 
slowly against the bed. Suddenly he relaxed his 
grip. Se did not move. The struggle had gone 
out of her. He dropped her limp body. His 
voice was harsh. “Go home now. Your charity 
was almost rewarded. I felt I could never re- 
pay you fully so I just won’t even try.” He could 
hear her dry rasping sobs. “You’d better go 
now, Alice. What would people say if I told 
them you wouldn’t leave my bedroom?” He 
heard her heels as she dragged them across the 
floor. She fumbled with the door knob. Her 
sobs were still audible as she clumped down the 
stairs. 

Harvey was in the deep wicker chair when 
Miss Pattie bustled in. “Harvey, don’t you 
know how late it is? I’ll bet you haven’t eaten 
any supper either.” 

Harvey’s voice was weary. “I was waiting 
for you, Aunt Pattie. I’m going to Atlanta early 
in the morning. I’m going to stay up there. I 
want you to pack my things for me.” 


Rosemary Bounds 
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THE BEST-LAID PLANS 


There had been no sound. None but the brief 
slap of the water, as the car plummeted neatly 
off the road into the river. Someone must have 
seen the sudden veer of the headlights, for cars 
were stopping now, and she could hear vague- 
ly the excited shouts from across the river. Al- 
though this was the narrowest strip of the 
Delaware, it was difficult to see the Jersey side 
at night. 

The accident had happened five minutes ago, 
Celeste estimated, but already figures were 
swimming into the current from the far bank 
in efforts to save the victims. As Celeste watch- 
ed, she thought the would-be rescuers were 
confused. The bodies must have been hurled 
clear, she decided, as the shadowy shapes made 
a circle about the sinking wreck. Suddenly 
Celeste knew why the rescuers seemed to be 
sure no one was in the car. 

She did not cry out, nor did she move as she 
watched the man drag his body wearily out of 
the water and up onto the bank. She was at 
his side in a moment. 

“Let me help you.” 

“Which side am I on?” he gasped. 

“Side?” 

“Of the river,” he ground out desperately. 

"Pennsylvania. Here, let me help you.” 

But he staggered and seemed to want to 
wade back into the river when all at once his 
legs buckled under him and he fell forward. 
Somehow Celeste managed to turn him over, 
and bathed some of the blood off his face. It 
was too fresh to clot, and gushed out more like 
thinned water color than the syrupy stream 
Celeste had expected. There was a ragged slash 
across his cheek and temple that quivered as 
she soaked up the stream of warm blood. 

The face was square, swarthy, very strong. 


Even with the carbony eyes closed and the firm 
mouth set, there was nothing helpless about it. 
Celeste drew’ the dark hair out of the gashes. 
Behind her stretched the lonely meadow up to 
her home. The house was empty. She knew she 
could not carry him, but he was very badly hurt. 
She did not dare leave him in the soggy mud 
while she sought help. 

Across the river the police were arriving. 
Searchlights groped across the water. The 
sirens roused the man. 

“Are they here?” he cried, digging his un- 
hurt hand into her. 

“The police?” 

“Yes.” 

“No." 

He struggled to his knees. “Here, get me 
up. 

“No, I’ll go call a doctor. You wait.” 

“No.” 

Celeste’s eyes bent under the ferocity of the 
word. “What do you want me to do?" 

“Look,” he pleaded. “What’s your name?” 

“Celeste.” 

“Celeste . . . that’s nice,” he said, as he lean- 
ed on her, but she knew he didn't really care. 
“Celeste, can you get me back to Jersey?” 
There was a strained frenzy in the voice. 

“Now?” 

“Yes.” He was fainting again; she began 
pulling him up the slope. 

“Not until you have a doctor.” 

The man’s teeth clenched with pain and ef- 
fort. They were slushing through uneven 
ground now, and each jar sent a tremor through 
him. When they reached the house, he started 
towards the garage. Celeste began talking fast 
and nervously. 

“There are so many wrecks on that curve. 
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Were you alone ? Lucky you were thrown from 
the car . . . I’ll call Dr. Swan.” Snatches of it 
seemed to reach him, but he never tried to 
answer. At the door he stopped. 

"Celeste ...” The girl didn’t want to look 

at him, but slowly she met his eyes. 

* * * * * * 

The ferry was only a thirteen-minute ride. 
As the little Chevrolet shot toward it, the girl 
behind the wheel divided her anxious atten- 
tions between the icy road and the white shape 
beside her. A dozen times Celeste decided to 
turn off and rush him to the nearest town. Yet 
something kept her fleeing southward. Fleeing! 
Why had she chosen that word? That was 
ridiculous. She was not, she told herself, flee- 
ing from, but rather hurrying into this strange 
something. 

She just caught a ferry. Between two mon- 
strous vans the man, who had remained still 
slouched in the corner, looked searchingly at 
her. Celeste realized he was very good-look- 
ing; she felt he was powerful. He asked for a 
cigarette and they smoked together in silence. 

There were scraping and a thud. A shudder 
quaked through the ferry, and the big trucks 
rocked impatiently. Motors were beginning to 
cough when the final jolt came. Celeste glanced 
guardedly at her companion. Suddenly he 
laughed. 

“Jersey,” he groaned through the agony of 
the laugh. “Jersey.” 

****** 

Much later Celeste was sitting in the waiting- 
room of the Camden hospital; the doctors had 
been reassuring. 

She watched the blued edges of her cigarette 
smoke snake up and the smoke made a ribbon 
of itself in peeling layers around the lamp. So 
it had been Bob Loy, the popular short-story 
author, she had driven so madly through the 
night. The smoke wound and waved around the 


warm bulb again. Why had he been so relieved 
to be again in Jersey? What was the contagious 
thrill she had experienced when the ferry had 
docked on the Jersey side? The cloudy smoke 
around her puffed up, billowed out as she ex- 
haled. The smoke shimmering away from the 
lamp and sifted into the air. He had never ex- 
plained the accident or mentioned the car. She 
was glad her mother had been in New York. 
“Miss . . 

She looked up, startled that the nurse had 
approached so quietly. 

“Yes?” 

“Mr. Loy would like to see you.” 

Why was her hand so shaky as she mashed 
the cigarette out among the ashes? 

“Of course.” 

She followed the nurse down the hall and 
into room 107. 

He was a little helpless-looking now, and the 
expression was more of triumph than of de- 
fiance as it had been before they had reached 
Jersey. He touched her hand. 

“Celeste?” 

“Arseem.” 

“Thank you,” he said simply, but he meant 
something else as his eyes watched her lips. 

An intern came in. “Good morning,” he said, 
glancing professionally at his watch. “Question 
number one — accident?” 

“I didn’t do it deliberately,” Bob Loy re- 
plied without smiling, without sarcasm, without 
anything. He was really saying “Celeste . . 

“How?” the intern asked crisply. 

Bob Loy turned his attention to him. “Oh, 
1 skidded off the bank at Larston. Have some- 
one check on the car, will you? Don Mott In- 
surance Company.” He turned back to Celeste. 
“Miss Arseem picked me up when I climbed 
up on the road and flagged her a bit down- 
stream. Took a big risk, didn’t she?” He grin- 
ned casually. But his eyes did not grin. T m 
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glad she did.” It was all matter-of-fact; the 
black eyes expected no denial. Celeste gave 
none. 

The intern left. 

“You’re beautiful, you know/’ he said. 

She didn’t know, but as she bent over him 
she gave a silent promise that there would 
never be any denial. Later she was to be amaz- 
ed at the magnetic magic he had over her; as 
she left the hospital that day she never dream- 
ed she was dealing with a promise greater than 

God ever meant any woman to give. 

* * * * * * 

Celeste’s mother returned the next afternoon 
to find her daughter possessed of a restless 
energy not usual in the well-balanced girl. 

Lydia Norris was herself a queen of dignity. 
After the tragedy of her husband’s death some 
eleven years earlier, she had adopted a child. 
She had chosen Celeste Arseem contrary to the 
advice of her friends, who were concerned over 
the child’s obscure background, yet Lydia had 
been enchanted with the child’s delicate beauty. 

1 he sea-blue of her eyes, the husk-colored hair, 
the dimpling smile all delighted the dark Lydia. 
Thus she had taken into her home a child who 
was never to disappoint her, but to return her 
kindness with virtual worship. And yet now 
Celeste had met with a force greater than her 
love for her foster mother, for she could not 
bring herself to tell Lydia about Bob Loy. 

She-was to wait two weeks before she heard 
again from him. Walking up to the car one 
afternoon from the office, she looked up to find 
him looking at her with inscrutable eyes. She 
was to learn in time that she could never pre- 
dict what lay behind the cool voice and guard- 
ed face. That he was sensitively brilliant she 
had known from the moment she had discover- 
ed his name. She was soon to feel it. It never 
entered her mind in those early days to question 
why a worldly man of thirty-three should love 


a naive girl of eighteen. 

“Hello, Celeste,” he said, slipping his arm 
easily through hers. 

“Hello, Bob,” she answered. 

“Hungry?” 

“I could eat sandpaper.” 

“Not necessary. Let’s go kill a cow. Jersey 
has good cows.” 

“Are you strong enough ?’’ 

“Much stronger than the cow." 

They laughed together as they climbed into 
the car, and Bob eased it out into the traffic. 
He took her to “The Hofbrau." She hadn't 
wanted the first Daquiri, but she didn’t know 
how to refuse something that Bob assumed 
natural and normal. The dance floor was slip- 
pery; the octagonal tiles became round, melted 
and swirled together in a smear. Celeste rubbed 
her cheek against the hard shoulder; she felt 
his lips brushing through her hair and the long 
pause between his steps. He was the only “sure- 
ness” in her blurring world, but he was enough. 
Back at the table, she could not manipulate 
the catch of her compact. Bob called for the 
check. Outside the moon was stitched to a 
friendly drapery low over her head. Bob lifted 
her easily into the car. 

“It seems so near tonight,” she said. 

“Heaven ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Someday,” his hand touched her head, “I'll 
take you to heaven and back.” 

Celeste let him drive all through the river 
roads; she was intoxicated with more than 
liquor. The brittle air burned her throat. And 
the kiss he gave her when she left him at his 
apartment was soft, restrained. Bob Loy knew 
more than how to write a story — he knew how 
to act one. 

(To be continued) 
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Under The Sofa . . . 


Although Sara Manning was blind, people 
felt no sympathy for her. Since the wreck 
twenty-five years ago, when she lost both her 
husband and her sight, she had been bitter and 
secluded, resenting kindness of any sort. At first 
people had tried to help, but finally gave up 
under her biting sarcasm and scorn. Now she 
lived alone in a small, three-roomed house with 
a woman coming in the mornings to cook, clean- 
up, and fill the heater. 

She lived on her insurance money, her sav- 
ings, and the money she made on her books. 
Yes, she was a novelist. Before the tragedy her 
books had a certain tender, gentle touch that 
made them best-sellers, and she still sold prac- 
tically everything she wrote. However, she 
spent little — just enough for food and a few 
clothes. People, especially her money-loving 
niece, wondered what she would do with all the 
money she was saving. She was too old to plan 
to use it herself, and she had only one relative, 
the niece, and didn’t like her. 

One day in late September Sara sat at her 
desk in her sitting room, her tiny shoulders 
covered with a shawl and bent over a busy type- 
writer. Her thin mouth was set in a narrow 
straight line, and a wisp of grainy white hair 
hung in front of her eyes. Soon she stopped 
for a moment, pulled her shawl a little closer, 
and sat pondering thoughtfully. The doorbell 
jarred her concentration, and she shouted irri- 
tably, 

“Come!” 

The door opened, and feet made shuffling 
noises, but Sara couldn’t tell who it was. 

“Well, who is it? Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” she said, her black eyes flashing so that 
their beholders marveled that they did not see. 

“It’s me, Auntie Sara, and little Alice. I 


thought maybe you’d like to se ... to have her 
visit you,” Louise Roonie said as she shut the 
door. 

“Hmph. Well, have a seat. I was in the mid- 
dle of my story, but if I must have visitors, I 
must, I suppose.” 

Sara got up from her seat at the desk and 
made her unerring way to a rocker on the left 
of the sofa. The room was simply furnished, 
as was the whole house, with everything placed 
exactly in the same spot day after day and a 
lack of pictures, vases, and general bric-a-brac 
that gives a house a homey atmosphere. 

“Say hello to dear Auntie Sarah, darling,” 
said Louise, as she settled herself on the sofa. 

“Hello.” 

“Well, hello child. Don’t sound so scared. 
I don’t eat little girls; only little boys with red 
hair. How old are you?” 

“Eight.” 

“Oh, and what do you look like?” 

The little girl began to whimper and squirm. 
She said nothing. 

“Well, cat got your tongue? Speak up!” 

Alice began to cry and hid her head in her 
mother’s lap. 

“Drat the child. Make her hush. I can’t bear 
wailing infants! Well, Louise, how did I de- 
serve this great honor?” 

“What, Auntie Sara?” 

“Your rare presence, of course. Maybe you 
thought your baby would melt my cruel old 
heart, huh? Well, you see you’re wrong. 
She . . .” 

“Why, Auntie Sara, we just got back from 
our vacation in Atlanta, and I just simply had 
to come see my favorite aunt.” 

“Also your only one." 

“Why Auntie Sara, you talk as though you 
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don’t believe me.” 

Sara was silent. 

“Your house looks so neat, Auntie Sara. Is 
Mrs. Smith a satisfactory worker? If she isn’t, 
I can spare Ella sometimes, and of course I can 
come if ” 

“I’m getting along nicely, thanks. You can 
take your humanitarian instincts to the dog 
pond or darkie section. I don’t feel any need of 
them whatsoever!” 

“I didn’t mean to make you mad, Auntie 
Sara,” Louise said, all sugar and cream. 

“I’m not mad, and don’t call me ‘Auntie.’ 
Also try to leave some of that sticky syrup 
you’ve got in your mouth in Atlanta the next 
time you’re there. Anybody that would try to 
talk like that . . . !” 

After a few moments of silence, Louise said, 

“I read your latest book, Auntie — Aunt 
Sara. It is absolutely colossal; Stupendous! 
Magnificent !” 

“I* rankly, I thought it my worst one.” 

“Oh, no. I think you should definitely get the 
‘oscar’ this year for it. Such a lovely title . . . 
‘Peach Blossoms in the Spring;’ I just loved it!” 

“You have your lines crossed, my dear. I 
really would be surprised if I ever got an ‘oscar’ 
for writing a book, and the title is not ‘Peach 
Blossoms in the Spring,” but ‘Orange Blossoms 
in Texas’ 1 ” 

“Well, I always did mix things like that up. 
Anyway, I imagine you made a lot of monev 
on it.” 

"You and your money!” 

I always have wondered why you didn’t en- 
joy your money, Auntie Sara. Now if you’d buy 
something like, say, a car, maybe, I’d be glad 
to drive you around in it. It would rest you so 
much.” 

Yes, and you’d use it the rest of the time, 
l ou know I don’t like to go out, anyway, and 
besides, you never offer to take me riding in 
Don s car. 


“But he uses it all the time for business.'' 
“Naturally.” 

“Auntie Sara, don’t you want me to come 
stay with you? You’re getting old, you know. 
Something might happen, you might fall or 
something and there’d be nobody here at all." 

“You know very well I don’t want your help, 
Louise.” 

“Well, I wish you would. And another thing, 
Auntie, don’t you think you ought to have your 
will made out? After all, you might . . .” 

“Yes, I might, Louise. I might die without 
making a will, and you might not get all my 
money. Isn’t that what you mean? Well, just 
listen, my fine niece. I might make a will, and 
you might not get a cent. Had you ever thought 
of that?” 

“But Aun . . .” 

“I’ll tell you frankly, Louise, I don’t like you. 
I don’t like your sneaking flattery or your money 
mind. You’re shallow. Not that I’m so deep, 
but anybody can see right through you. You 
and your silky voice and drippy praise and 
‘Auntie !’ No, you stand a much better chance if 
I don’t make a will at all.” 

“Come, Alice. Leave the typewriter alone, 
and let’s go home. 

“Just a minute. To relieve that fly-brain of 
yours, I’ll tell you w’hat I’ve done. I’ve with- 
drawn my account in the bank. There was 
$500,000. I’ve hidden it; yes, hidden it. Oh, 
what I’d give to see your face now, Louise. 
I’ve hidden it so that no one will ever be able 
to find it unless I tell them where to look.” 

“But dear Auntie, what’s the point in that? 
Now nobody will get the money.” 

“Oh, yes. I think I’ll know when I’m going 
to die, and if I do I’ll call you. If I don't know 
in time, or if you don’t get over here in time, 
you II never know, but if you do, I’ll tell you 
■ where the money is hidden. Lou’ll just have to 
>jtake that chance. No go ahead and squirm, my 
llittle mouse. However, I don’t think you’ll have 
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to wait so long. Even though I don’t like you, 
Louise, I loved your mother. Anyway, there’s 
not another soul I’d care to leave two cents to.” 

“Oh, Auntie Louise, dearest Auntie . . 

“I’ll never tell you if you indulge in any more 
of that. Now, there’s no need for you to waste 
any more of our time by coming here again. It 
bores us both. So, until I call, goodbye.” 

Louise dragged Alice from the typewriter 
where she had been playing. As she did, some- 
thing fell on the floor and rolled under the sofa, 
but Louise didn’t stop to pick it up. She hurried 
out and home to her husband. As she left she 
turned to Sara and said, 

“Now any time you feel the least bit sick, 
Auntie, you let me know and I’ll come right 

over here and take care of you. ‘Bye-bye, now.” 

* * * * * * ' 

Sara stretched, got up from the typewriter, 
and went to the kitchen for a drink. The lights 
were off in the house, except in the bedroom 
where the woman who cleaned had forgotten to 
turn them off. Of course Sara never knew 
whether the house was light or dark; to her it 
was always the same. Now she covered a yawn 
and reached for the kitchen clock in its custo- 
mary place on the table. Her fingers delicately 
traced the hands of the crystalless clock. Eleven- 
thirty . . . her bedtime. She wound the clock 
methodically, and went into her bedroom. 

She undressed carefully, arranging her 
clothes on the chest beneath the windows. When 
she had buttoned the last button of her gown, 
she crawled into bed, lying still for a minute to 
see if she was tired enough to sleep without a 
pill. Unless she was very tired, or took a pill, 
she had a nightmare. It was always the same 
one. She dreamed of a huge, flooded river, its 
waters splashing high on jagged rocks, its foam 
shining white above its muddy depths. Above 
this stretched an arched bridge, high, high over 


the water. It was barely wide enough to walk 
over, and had no hand rails. Sara would start 
crawling, slowly, cautiously, knowing she had 
to get across the bridge. When she reached the 
middle, the highest point, she would stop. Then, 
although she tried with all her strength, she 
couldn’t go an inch farther. When she looked 
down at the swirling muddy water, it seemed 
to pull her off the bridge and down, down, 
down, with the air swirling past her faster and 
faster and faster until . . . she hit the bed with 
a jolt and waked up with cold beads of per- 
spiration standing out all over her. This was 
the only dream she could ever remember dream- 
ing. Its horrid details wiped out all the other 
dreams she might have dreamed. Tonight she 
felt tired enough to sleep without dreaming, so 
she tucked the cover around her shoulders, 
snuggled into the pillow, and soon was asleep, 
innocently unaware of the light glaring into her 
eyes. 

Before long someone seemed to tap her on 
the shoulder. She turned over and opened her 
eyes. She could see again ! It was a miracle ! The 
window was open, and she could feel a cool 
breeze blowing across her face. She started to 
close it when she heard a faint, high, musical 
voice calling, “Sara . . . Sara . . .” 

She listened for a moment, then looked 
around the room ,saw a beautiful girl standing 
on the other side. She huried to see who it was. 
The girl hurried, too, straight toward her. She 
stopped; the girl stopped. Why, of course! It 
was a mirror. She laughed out loud. It was good 
to be able to laugh again after so many years. 
But the girl was so pretty with her long dark 
hair and rosy cheeks, so young. But, of course ! 
This was a dream. But what a lovely dream. 

The voice ! Sara ran to the window and lis- 
tened. It was fainter, but she saw a white some- 
thing moving up the hill outside her window*. 
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Eagerly she ran out the front door and around 
to the hill. The grass felt soft and cool to her 
bare feet, and the air was fragrant and warm. 
She ran lightly, indeed she almost floated up 
the hill after the misty, musical, “Sara . . . 
Sara . . Suddenly the voice seemed to come 
from her right, so she turned and followed it. 
Then ,all at once, she saw who was calling her. 
There under a blooming dogwood tree in a bed 
of violets sat Bob (her husband) with a giant 
red lollipop in his hand and a child’s w’hite sail- 
or suit made big enough to fit him, his knees 
bare, his other arm full of beautiful red roses. 

Sara laughed merrily at the absurd sight. 
Then suddenly they were at a costume ball, he 
in his sailor suit, she in a pinafore. He whisper- 
ed something in her ear, and it was so funny that 
they laughed and laughed until they had to 
leave the dance and go out on the porch to re- 
gain their equanimity. 

Then they saw some steps leading up and up 
and up. Bob gathered her in his arms and liter- 


ally floated with her up the stairs. At the top 
of them she found . . . her much-dreamed-of 
bridge, except that this time it was much higher 
and forded a clear stream. Panicky, she tried 
to go back down the steps, but they had vanish- 
ed. There was nothing to do but go across. She 
grabbed Bob s hand and started. Slowly, at 
first, and then faster .until she reached the mid- 
dle ,', The , re she sto PPed as always, but Bob said, 

“Don’t look down; come on,” and pulled her 
across the bridge. They fell down, laughing, on 
a bit of green moss on the other side. Bob lean- 
ed down to kiss her, his lips coming closer . . 
closer . . . closer . . . 

1 hen Sara waked up. The bed was warm and 
cozy; the room was its customary greyish color 
She lay there smiling, when suddenly she felt a 
breeze on her face. She sat up. She didn’t re- 
membcr opening the window before she went to 
bed. Then she heard the voice ... the high musi- 
cal voice calling “Sara . . . Sara ...” She jump- 


ed out of bed and felt for the window. The air 
was cold, but she still heard the voice calling 
her. 

Sara felt an odd kind of expectancy — ela- 
tion. She felt that she was going to die, and she 
was happy — excited. There was a kind of ring- 
ing noise everywhere, and above it all that 
“Sara . . . Sara.” She wandered about restless- 
ly, waiting . . . waiting . . . 

Then suddenly she remembered. Louise . . . 
the hidden money. She called Louise’s number 
and waited impatiently for her to answer. In a 
few words, she asked her to hurry over. 

The ringing grew louder. Sara sat down at 
her typewriter, put in a clean piece of paper, 
and typed swiftly for a few minutes. Then she 
went back to her bedroom and sat by the win- 
down, listening intently with a smile on her face. 

The front door opened and Louise rushed 
in. 

“Auntie Sara . . . Auntie Sara ...” 

“Hush, Child,” Sara said gently. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Aun ...” 

“Ssh. Don’t be sorry; it’s wonderful! Lis- 
ten I” 

“But what about the . . . the . . .” 

“Oh, yes; I wrote the hiding place on the pa- 
per in the typewriter. Now please don’t say any- 
thing else. Can’t you hear it?” 

Louise sat by Sara, watching her smiling face 
and listening figure in wonder. Within 15 min- 
utes Sara was lying peacefully on the bed, her 
hands folded quietly on her breast, a faint smile 
on her lips. 

Louise tried not to hurry as she went to the 
living room. She switched on the light, and 
eagerly grabbed the piece of paper sticking up 
in the typewriter. She looked at it hopefully, 
then in amazement, then in horror. The page 
was perfectly blank . . . not one word was writ- 
ten on it. Then suddenly her mind flashed back 
to that afternoon when she and Alice were leav- 
ing. Something had fallen . . . She bent down 
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and looked carefully at the typewriter. Then of it and a spool of white thread beside it, lay 
she began looking all around the room. the roll of typewriter ribbon. 

Finally she found it. There, under the edge 

of the sofa, with a piece of red string on top Adeline Wood 


THK SEARCH 

A dream it teas, or so it seemed : 

Alone in a forest — but surely I dreamed ! — 

/ followed a murmur high in the trees, 

That promised some knowledge I must seize. 

The words escaped — I cried aloud; 

The murmur rose as the trees low bowed. 

The wind rushed through, the truth to hide, 
But " Freedom ” / heard ere the sound had died. 

Frantically then for freedom I sought 
’Twas hidden for the wise, I thought. 

But lung I wandered, never near, 

Till came the truth I would not hear. 

The tree-tops breathed a rising moan. 
"Freedom," they murmured, “is ours alone.” 
How wondrous sad the words to me! 

"Ho soul on earth ... is ever free. 

Ruby Layson 
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OUT OF THE SHADOW 


Mary was feeding Ronnie when the phone 
rang. It cut sharply into the quietness of the 
small house, and Mary got up rather irritably 
from the table. 

“Ronnie, be still and I’ll come back in a 
minute. Now, honey, don’t spill your soup — ” 

She went hurriedly to the phone, and sank 
down into an easy chair as she picked up the 
receiver. 

“Hello.” 

Hello, Mary? This is [o Keller. How are 
you?” 

“Fine — and you, Jo?” 

W onderful — except I’ve been working my 
fingers to the bone. Had an awful time today 
—I was trying to get the house cleaned, and — ” 

“Jo, I hate to interrupt, but I’m — Ronnie’s 
having his lunch — ” 

Oh, Mary, I’m sorry. I always rattle on 
and on, don’t I ? Jim says I’m the world’s cham- 
pion talker. Anyway, I called to ask Ronnie to 
the birthday party I’m giving for Julie Wed- 
nesday afternoon. It’s going to be a small 
party, and I just think you ought to — ” 

J ° — j don’t know whether I can or not. I 
‘ion T think Ronnie really has a good time 
when — ” 


Oh, Mary, Jo sounded genuinely disap- 
pointed and a little impatient. “I do wish you 
would, Julie’s really fond of Ronnie. It’s goinir 
to be at 3 oVIock, and— well, I just think you 
ought to do it. 


Well, thank you, Jo. Maybe we can mak< 
it. I II let you know anyway.” 

“Good girl. Come over sometime.” 

I :; y K hUng , UP / nd W f nt back to the k'tchen 
Jo had been kind to call, but didn’t she know 

that Mary couldn’t bring Ronnie to a party’ 

As she went into the kitchen, Ronnie looked 


up blankly. His face was covered with soup, 
and Mary cried out impatiently. “Oh, Ronnie, 
I told you to be still — ’’ She stopped abruptly 
and wiped Ronnie’s face with a wet napkin. As 
she continued the slow process of feeding him, 
she silently looked at him, trying to imagine 
how he would appear to her if she had not 
become so used to him . . . how he would ap- 
pear to the mothers of the other children at 
the party. She let her eyes travel from his feet 
upward . . . 

Little boy’s feet, clad neatly in brown ox- 
fords — sturdy brown legs, nice little body, as 
strong and healthy as any five-year-olds’. Then 
Mary, with an ache in her heart, looked reluc- 
tantly at Ronnie’s face. Oh, God, she thought, 
why did it have to be like this? He had already 
gotten more soup on his face — it was around 
his lips and a small trickle ran down his chin. 
He stared straight ahead, seeing something— 
or nothing. Mary w ondered what he was think- 
ing about. His eyes were half-closed and heav- 
ily-lidded, and only his mother’s voice or some 
sudden movement ever brought him out of that 
terrible, blank lethargy. Then he w r ould turn 
his slow gaze to whatever it was that had at- 
tracted him, and perhaps his mouth would open 
wider, and his small jaw f hang slackly. Mar) 
tried not to see his face as she kept feeding 
him the soup. But visions of future years crowd- 
ed persistently into her mind. She could see 
herself, twenty years from now, still feeding 
Ronnie, w f ho would be strong and manly by then 
— physically. 

Sickening memories of the Day — the most 
awful day in her life — flooded into her mind. 
She and Ross had been so proud of their son. 
She remembered them peering together over 
the side of the cradle and admiring his physical 
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perfection. And then, when Ronnie was over a 
year old, and had still not taken his first step, 
they had decided to take him to the doctor. It 
seemed to Mary they should have known, al- 
most from the first — from the w f ay Ronnie 
never laughed, nor cried, nor reached out his 
hands for a toy. But these had been such little 
things, and Mary forgot them all in the ex- 
quisite joy of caring for her first child. 

Then, one night, Ross had frowned thought- 
fully at Ronnie’s complete lack of response to 
a question, and mentioned that perhaps he 
should be taken for a check-up. Mary had 
agreed. 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking about doing that. I 
don’t believe he feels well.” She looked at Ron- 
nie worriedly. “He might be anemic.” 

* * * * * * 

Sitting on a corner of his office desk, talking 
sympathetically to the young couple, the doc- 
tor was unware of the fact that he was tearing 
Mary’s heart from her body and lashing it to 
lifelessness with the whip of his words. 

“I can find no trace of it in either of your 
family histories — it’s just a peculiar combina- 
tion of genes that happens once in a thousand 
years — but — your son is badly deficient — men- 
tally. He’ll never be normal — the equipment 
for normality is — ” he cleared his throat — 
“simply lacking.” 

****** 

And now, for nearly five years, Mary and 
Ross had lived under this shadow. It seemed 
to Mary, as she watched the pattern of sun on 
tree-leaves outside the kitchen window, that 
she had never been without this burden — that 
Ronnie had always been hers to pity and to 
shield — to cajole, protect, weep over. 

Ronnie’s lunch over, Mary took him into the 
living room and helped him climb into his 
father’s huge leather chair. She looked around 
for some toy — any bright bauble would do, 


she thought bitterly, and was immediately 
ashamed of her bitterness. She took a set of 
colored blocks from the desk drawer, and as 
Ronnie took them, his eyes lost a little of their 
emptiness, and he looked past his mother and 
smiled at something. 

After a while Ronnie grew tired of playing 
with the blocks, and fell asleep in the chair. A 
little after 4:30, Mrs. Miller came over to look 
after Ronnie while Mary did her shopping at 
the corner grocery. Mrs. Miller was a wither- 
ed little woman who always seemed to ignore 
the fact that Ronnie was not like other children, 
and sometimes Mary thought that even Ron- 
nie seemed to sense the difference in her atti- 
tude. Today Mrs. Miller came in quietly and 
smiled a wrinkled smile when she saw Ronnie 
sleeping. Mary got up, feeling the freedom she 
alw r ays felt when Mrs. Miller came, and she 
could get out, and away from the house, and 
away from — from — she checked herself sud- 
denly and realized with horror what she had 
been thinking. Mrs. Miller could be perfectly 
matter-of-fact about Ronnie. Why couldn’t she 
be, too? She loved him — of course she did. 

She was still bitter and angry at herself when 
she came back to the house, but she could not 
control the weight that settled in her heart as 
she went up the steps. 

Mrs. Miller was knitting, and Ronnie was 
still asleep, breathing loudly, with his mouth 
open. Mary passed hurriedly through the liv- 
ing room, and went to put the bag of groceries 
on the kitchen table. She set them down and 
tried to think of something to do which would 
keep her in the kitchen till Ross came home. 
“I can’t go back in there. I should be used to 
him by now, but I can't go in there and see him 
sleeping.” She thought of the loose open mouth, 
and again through sheer will power, forced 
herself to think of other things. “Poor Ron- 
nie — he’s really so good — ” She thought of the 
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strong little body, controlled and directed only 
by the small vegetable mass of brain which God 
had seen fit to give him. 

By the time Ross came in the back door, she 
felt almost physically ill, but she pulled herself 
together, and sat quite still as he kissed the top 
of her head. They went into the living room 
together, and kept smiling painfully as they 

listened to the noisy breathing. 

* * * * * * 

The next night, Mrs. Miller’s sister called 
Mary and told her that Mrs. Miller would not 
be able to come over the next afternion, be- 
cause she was “down with a spell of the grippe.” 

Thursday morning Ross was hurriedly finish- 
ing his coffee, and Mary was sitting listlessly, 
looking at the food. Ross looked at her, and 
then glanced away. He could not ask her what 
the matter was, or try to comfort her, because 
he knew so well. But she had worried him late- 
ly. She seldom smiled, and her old vivacity was 
gone. Now she turned to him, and said, almost 
with an effort, “Ross, will you stop by the gro- 
cery this afternoon? Since Mrs. Miller isn’t 
coming, I won’t be able to — leave Ronnie.” 

Ross hesitated, then said slowly, “Mary, I’m 
supposed to work later than usual. It’ll be good 
for you to get out — ” 

“But, Ross,” Mary said in exasperation, “I 
can’t leave Ronnie here — 1” 

“Honey, he’ll he all right. I wouldn’t mind 
stopping by, but Ronnie will be asleep before 
five, and nothing could possibly happen to him. 
You know that.” 

“Well, I suppose it would be all right, for 
just once.” Mary was relieved. Since last night 
she had felt ridiculously disappointed because 
she knew she wouldn’t get out of the house. 
She knew it was silly to let herself count so 
much on such a trivial thing, but the happiest 
part of her day was when she put on her coat 
and started for the grocery — feeling free, and 


purified by the sharp air. Now that Ross had 
convinced her it wasn’t necessary to sacrifice 
her trip, she felt ridiculously happy— like a 
child who had been promised a trip to the cir- 
cus. 

****** 

Mary was cutting material for the new liv- 
ing room draperies. She glanced at the clock 
and saw that it was ten. “I’d better see about 
Ronnie,” she thought. “He may be awake.” 
She went upstairs, and opened the door to Ron- 
nie’s room. He was still sleeping, his head half- 
covered by the pillow. Mary went to the bed, 
lay the pillow aside and shook Ronnie gently. 
He sat up slowly, and looked at her. “That 
awful blankness,” thought Mary, and cringed 
from her thought. 

“Let’s get dressed, Ronnie. Come on, I’ll 
help you. Let’s see how quickly we can do it, 
shall we?” She smiled at him stiffly. Ronnie 
climbed willingly out of bed, and was very 
docile as Mary tugged his clothes on. Mary 
led him downstairs, thinking, “It’s my fault. 
There must be something wrong with m< 
Surely other mothers don’t feel this way — even 
mothers whose children aren’t — I’ll play with 
him more — I will take him to Jo’s party.” And 
then with a sickening thud, the thought— 
“But does he know? Does anything that hap- 
pens ever make any sort of impression on him ' 
What difference docs it make?” 

She was very gentle, though, as she fed him 
his breakfast. “Maybe I make him depend on 
me too much. Perhaps he could learn to feed 
himself.” She gave Ronnie the spoon, and said; 

“Ronnie, take some of the eggs in the spoon, 
and eat them.” 

Ronnie looked at her and held the spoon 
awkwardly in both hands. She put her hand 
over his, and guided his hand to the plate, then 
back to his mouth. Under her hand, his fingers 
felt limp and uncontrolled. Mary repressed a 
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sigh of exasperation. She placed Ronnie’s hand 
around the glass of milk and said, “Now, Ron- 
nie. Drink your milk.” Ronnie started to lift 
the glass from the table, then suddenly his 
lingers relaxed, and the glass went crashing to 
the floor. 

Mary sprang out of the chair. “Ronnie! 
Damn you! Damn the day you were bornl” In 
horror she heard the words as if they had been 
spoken by someone else, and put both hands 
dver her cars to shut out their echo. She 
grabbed Ronnie from his chair and carried him 
into the living room, and sank down into a 
rocker. She sat there and wept uncontrollably, 
with Ronnie held dose in her arms. 

The rest of the morning and Ronnie’s lunch 
was uneventful, but the turmoil in Mary’s 
mind had not diminished. She was not able 
to forget the incident at breakfast, and when, 
that morning, she had finally controlled her 
weeping and continued with the drapery-cutting, 
the words she had screamed to Ronnie seemed 
to form a whirlpool in her mind — a whirlpool 
that sucked and writhed and forever condemn- 
ed her. 

A little after four Mary was so exhausted 
mentally, that she decided to sleep for a while, 
too, when Ronnie took his nap. She took him 
upstairs, unlaced his shoes and helped him into 
bed. She plumped the pillow and Ronnie snug- 
gled his head under it. 

“No, Ronnie, don’t do that. You can’t 
breathe with the pillow over your head.” She 
pulled the covers up around him, and bent to 
kiss him. Then she shuddered a little and al- 
most ran from the room. 

Mary fell asleep very quickly and slept deep- 
ly for a while. Then into the quiet oblivion of 
her sleep there slowly emerged a vague impres- 
sion of noise and laughter. Pink and grey shapes 
became laughing children, and then behind them 
appeared a procession of mothers. They all 
looked adoringly at their children, and the chil- 
dren's bright eyes looked back laughingly, and 


their faces were alive — beautiful and intelli- 
gent. Then the laughter subsided, and she heard 
the sound of sobbing. A deformed little boy 
emerged from the rosy mist, and the pink 
faded away and left only a somber grey back- 
ground. Then behind the little boy headlines 
of papers appeared out of the grey air, and 
Mary seemed to float closer to read the words. 
As she read, the headlines started moving and 
the letters formed a line and began to march 
toward her. She started running to escape them, 
but they pursued her and grew larger. “Ron- 
nie” said the first. “Damn the day you were 
born,” and “Don’t cry over spilled milk.” The 
last headline w»as bigger than any of the others, 
and the letters themselves seemed to have de- 
mon-faces. “You can’t breathe with your head 
under a pillow.” The words beat down into 
the layers of consciousness, one by one, each 
falling with a trip-hammer blow. “You can’t 
breathe with your head under a pillow.” The 
letters grew larger, and formed a circle around 
her which enveloped her in black oblivion. 

She awoke to the sound of her own scream- 
ing. Slowly she sat up and realized that she had 
been asleep, and had had a nightmare. But 
what was it? She could not remember even what 
it had been about. It had come and gone swift- 
ly, leaving in its wake only a heavy feeling of 
despair, and a vague uneasiness. She got up 
quickly, powdered her nose, grabbed a coat 
from the hall closet, and almost ran from the 

house. . 

By the time her grocery shopping was finish- 
ed, she felt almost gay. The mood left by the 
dream had passed, and she walked out of the 
store briskly, her head held high. Ronnie had 
been forgotten in her haste to escape from the 
close, darkened bedroom. Now she thought 
about him, and quickened her step a little, al- 
most in eagerness. 

On the corner, at the end of a block of stores, 
an old man stood with a bundle of newspapers 
in his arms. She glanced at the headlines, and 
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suddenly stopped. The words were of trivial 
meaning, but the word headlines, as it flipped 
off the corner of her mind, left an odd impres- 
sion of disaster. 

And then everything came back w’ith terrible 
clarity — the headlines, marching down upon 
her, and the words engulfed her again, as they 
had in her dream. “You can’t breathe with your 
head under a pillow!” She started running — 
wildly — almost like a demented creature. She 
had told Ronnie that before she went to sleep, 
and the vague impression that something was 
wrong had changed to dread certainty. When 
she got into the house, she slammed the gro- 
ceries down on the hall table, and ran upstairs. 


She rushed into Ronnie’s room, not trying to 
control the sobs which rose in her throat. 

When she opened the door, she saw that 
Ronnie’s face was completely covered by the 
heavy pillow, but the blanket had been thrown 
back and his body looked vital and wholesome. 
She threw the pillow from his face to the floor, 
and at the same time clutched his hand. When 
she saw Ronnie’s eyes — open, but glazed and 
unseeing, she started shaking him frantically, 
and the sound of her sobbing rose to a toneless 
crescendo. She bent to the bed, and covered the 
stiff little face with hysterical kisses. 

Anabelle Jarrf.tt 


MULKEY 


The nurse slammed a pair of forceps in a 
pan of green soap and water. 

“I’m so tired of sitting around here,” she 
said pettishly. 

“Mulkey, you’d complain if we were busy,” 
her short blonde partner replied. Mulkey strad- 
dled her stool and turned away and said noth- 
ing. I was the peacemaker. I asked Miss Mulkey 
to help me put needles on the tubles to prepare 
for the expected rush to the blood-testing sta- 
tions when the mill shifts changed. The mill peo- 
ple were only a few of thousands to be tested by 
the county-wide blood-testing unit. Cribb county 
was the third county in Georgia to make such 
a survey, its purpose to discover the extent of 
syphilis in the county. 

Miss Mulkey walked slew-footed around to 
my side of the table. She had liked me since the 
first day when I had said that one of the visit- 
ing authorities was a sourpuss. Miss Mulkey 
resented authority and never missed an oppor- 
tunity to say if they’d just asked me about that 
I could have told them. Her high nasal voice 
was a product of years of trying to boss others. 
She was really attractive with auburn hair coil- 
ed around her head, but the shrill voice neu- 
tralized the nimbus hair effect. 

Elizabeth Mulkey jerked stylets out of 


needles for a while and then began to fan her- 
self with a brown paper towel. She said she was 
hot and needed a rest. She had brought herself 
a Coca-Cola and climbed up on her stool to 
drink it. I thought that Mulkey was settled and 
I’d take the chance to walk outside. I got as 
far as the door and she called me. 

“There are flies in the green soap and you 
left the forceps on the table.” I walked back and 
picked the flies out of the water and set the 
forceps in alcohol. Mulkey frowned and pursed 
her lips. She wanted to talk. 

“Did you vote today?” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“Who’d you vote for?” 

“Oh, good government.” 

“Well, school girls can vote how they 
please.” 

“Is it true that some of the officials in your 
department will resign if Jeffer Haw is elect- 
ed?” 

She said that she didn’t know and that 
she’d heard that old Jeff had cancer and would 
never live to take office. I asked for details and 
she replied, inscrutably professional that it was 
intestinal. Jeffer Haw died on December 21. 
Mulkey told them so on July 17. 

Jeanne Gerner 


